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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE.—By Presipent Wartanp. page I 


Introduction, p. 3—subject of the discourse. The subject of educa- 
I. Objecttof Ed- 
ucation—We are placed under a system of lew, including the idea of 





tion, and the manner in which it is tg be obtained, 4. 


rewards and punishments; this system universal—invariable. Alb 
our happiness, therefore, must be the result of obedience, and our mis- 
ery of disobedience to these laws. Hence, our business here is to know 
and obey them, 5—mind the instrument by which they are to be known 
and obeyed, but an useless instrument without cultivation, 6—the sci- 
ence which renders it useful is education, 6—the object of education to 
render mind the fittest possible instrument to know, apply, and obey 
the laws of its Creator—improvement in all these respects necessary to 
the good of the species—its practicability illustrated in discovery, inven- 
tion, and obedience, 7—hence it is evident, that the nature of man needs 
such a science, and that the object which it has in view may be accom- 
plished, 8—hence, first, this is a distinct science ; second, its connex- 
ions are extensive ; third, all other sciences depend upon it; fourth, its 
importance calls for talent in instructers, 9——II. How shall this object 
be accomplished? 14—By cultivating the original powers of the mind, 
16—But how saall this cultivation be given without neglecting the ace 
quisition of knowledge? Ans. The faculties are cultivated by use, and 
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the acquisition of knowledge, to be thorough, permanent, and made in 
the shortest time, must be by the use of all these very faculties. Hence, 
good teaching requires, first, that a pupil understand everything; 
second, review it ; third, put itin practice, 17--remarks—first, text-books 
—their defects, 18—second, the objection, it matters not what we teach, 


considered, 19—third, the utility of thé study of the classics, 21—con- 
elusion, 23. 





LECTURE I. 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—By Joux C. Warnes, M.D. - 2% 






Introduction, 27—~culture of the physical faculties effected by 
unassisted nature, 27—evil effects of application on the health, 28— 

of females, 29—effects of action on the bodily frame, 30—discouraged 

by the prevalent systems of education, 3l—effects of inaction upon 

the vertebral column, 3l—consequences to other parts, 33—general 

causes of those derangements, 35—first, want of exercise, 36—for- 

merly females less injured by application, because more employed in 
domestic duties—second, too great occupation of mind in study, and 
feelings and passions of a depressing nature, 37—cases of the in- 
fluence of the mind on the body, 37—competition, 39—is there no 
substitute ? 39—influence of reason, 40—immediate local causes of 

spinal distortion—bad postures of the body and limbs, 40—modes by 

which physical education may be improved, 41—exercise, 42—pos- 

ture, while at study, 43—carriage of the body, 43—expanded chest; 
walking; dancing; the triangle, 44—battledoor; relaxation; recum- 

bent posture; gymnasia—effects—used by the ancients, 45—how do 

the German literati preserve their health without exercise? first, by 

active habits when young; second, by temperate drinking ; third, by 

; abstemiousness, 47—importance of regulating food and drink, 47— 
pernicious fashions of dress; exposure of the chest; use of corsets 
and stays, 48—effects, 49—consumption ; headache ; insanity; death, 
50—use of the cold bath; practice of reading aloud, 50—concluding 
caution upon sedentary pursuits, 51, 
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ON THE DEVEL®??©MENT OF THE INTELLECTUAL FACUL- 
TIES, AND ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.—By James G. Can 
TER. - - - - - - - - - - - - 53 


Introduction and plan, 57—purpose of early instruction, to call forth 
and exercise the various faculties, 58—accumulation of facts, not 
education, 59—the person is best educated whose faculties, physical, 
intellectual and moral, are most perfectly developed, 60—gradual na- 
ture and great importance of this process, 6l—use of the organs of 
sensation acquired by intercourse with the material world, 61—so it 
is with the intellectual faculties, 62—and the moral faculties, 62— 
prevailing system of instruction formed upon a mistaken principle 
in regard to the importance of the acquisition of knowledge, 63— 
a knowledge of the phenomena and principles of the infant mind es- 
sential to an accomplished instructer, 64—the temerity of inexpe- 
rienced persons in entering a profession for which they are totally un- 
fit, 65—study of the youthful mind difficult, 65—education a science, 
note, 6G—his moral education is most perfect, whose feelings and 
habits are so formed that he need not change them when his reason 
decides upon their fitness to the end of his being, 68—general princi- 
ples in education must be established by instruction, 69—the states and 
faculties of the infant mind have not bee@sufficiently analyzed, 70— 
the work is begun, 71—the senses to be trained, 72—importance of 
cultivating the perceptive powers, 73—which depend on attention, 
74—opposite qualities of which are to be differently treated, 73—how 
the sluggish attention is to be excited, and the volatile rendered fix- 
ed, 76—it is essential to the cultivation of attention to excite the in 
terest of the pupil, in order to which the sunny side of every subject 
should be presented, 78—sensible objects best suited to the infant 
mind, 79—the transition usually too sudden from these to abstractions, 
8il—on the study of geography, 82—mode of teaching by prepared 
questions examined, 83—printed questions better omitted, 84—maps, 
85—badly arranged, 85—we should begin with what is known, and 
proceed to what is unknown, 86—mode of beginning to teach geogra- 
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phy, 87—what is to be connected with it, 88—recitation on the biach- 
board, 89—historica] facts to be associated with places, 90—use of 
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OF TEACHING THEIR MEANING.—By Gingon F. Tuarrer. 1% 











Necessity of correct spelling—from its importance to our under- 
standing of written language—from the consequences of incorrectness 
—from its influence on the mental habits—from the indication which 
it affords of the state of literature—from its influence on the perma 
nency of a language—from its influence on the estimation of a lan- 
guage in a national point of view, 126—methods of teaching orthogra- 
phy, 127—»bjections to common practices—advantage of selecting 
the exercise in spelling from the reading lesson, 128—importance of 
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